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Artists signed to date for the 
ghth annual Monterey Jazz 
estiva!, September 17-19 are 
puis Armstrong, Dizzy Gil- 
spie, Miles Davis, Harry 
ames and his orchestra, Duke 
Mlington and his orchestra, 
ed Allen, Red Stewart, Harry 
Sweets” Edison and Muggsy 
panier. 

Theme for the festival is 
“The Tribute To The Trum- 
pet.” The weekend festival 
will feature the histroy of the 


musically balanced with a 
variety of solpists, groups and 
orchestras featuring other in- 
‘truments and vocalists. 

Alte expected to appear are 
toy Eldridge, Maynard Fergu- 
ion, Clark Terry, Carmen Mc- 
tae, Bobby Hackett and Fred- 
lie HubLard. Other names will 
xe added to round out the pro- 
tram and will be announced 
hortly. 

Season ticket sales are run- 
iing 25 per cent ahead of any 
yrevious year. On sale now 
or all five concerts, the tick- 
ts van be purchased by writ- 
ne The Monterey Jazz Festi- 

P. O. Box “Jazz,” Monterey 
Holders of season tickets are 
assured of the best reserved 
seats at less than box office 
prices. Single admission will 
go on sale August |. 

Seats for all performances 
sre reserved, There will be no 
“grounds admission.” Entrance 
to the Monterey County Fair- 
grounds where the Fesival 
takes place is strictly limited 
to holders of reserved seat 
tickets to individual concerts 

Prices per season ticket are 
$25.50, $19 and $16. 
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Sacramento 


SSC HOSTS 
PEACE CORPS 


State will provide 10 weeks 
training this summer for 170 
Peace Corps volunteers who 
are headed for teaching assign- 
ments in the Philippine Is- 


innds, Dr. Henry Hansen, pro- 
fessor of education and diresc- 
tor of the an- 
nounced today. 

The proy.am will begin June 
27 when the volunteers arrive 
from throughout the United 
States and will conclude Sept. 
4, when the trainees leave for 
the islands to complete two- 
year assignments. 

The Peace Corpsmen will 
take courses in mathematics, 
science, the teaching of Eng- 
lish, American history, com- 
munism, health education and 
Philippine area study. Lan- 
guage experts brought in by 
the Peace Corps will provide 
training in Tagalog, the of- 
fical native language of the 
Philippines, Hansen said. All 
other courses will be taught by 
a staff of faculty drawn from 
the Sacramento State College 
and the Sacramento area. 

The volunteers, both men 
and women, will live in Jen- 
kins Hall where their day will 
begin at 6:30 a.m. with break- 
fast in the college cafeteria 
Classes will be held from 7:30 
a.m. to noon, from 1 to 5 p.m 
and in the evenings from 7 to 
9, six days a week. A program 
of 600 class contact hours has 
been scheduled for the trainees 
during the 10-week period, 
Hansen said 


Chamber Group To Appear 


world’s greatest repertoire and 
the town’s best performers.” 


A concert of chamber music 
will be presented by the Bach 
to Mozart touring musicians 
next Thursday, July 1, at 8:15 
in the Littie Theater. 

The group, organized a few 
years ago in San Francisco, is 
comprised of members of the 
San ¥rancisco Orchestra and 
other leading musicians of @he 


via 

—harpschord 
Ys Mapmaget bend Raymond fNuste, director 
. Ww the group, obve. 

The group specialized in mu- 
sie from the high bar: que per- 
ee wh to the classical of 

Francisco music 
Fr enstein, 


ENGLISH SCREENING 
EXAM 
English Screening exam- 
inations will be held on 
Wednesday, June).2 tom 
1 w 3 p.m. in DH-105. 
hes 
minors 
miners Go? i, 
i 
* Waejer er Wino? in 
rn... take the exam 
“ iter than the second se- 
mes ¢ of the sophomore 
year 
Those who wish to take 
the exam should register 
for it at least two days be- 
fore the examination in 214 


Litrag lass Hail. 


MISS LARA 


German Fullbright 


Irene Lara got a bonus for 
graduation this year—a Full- 
bright scholarship which will 

! her to Germany with all 
expenses paid 

Miss Lara was graduated 
this month with a bachelor of 
arts degree in German. The 
day after graduation, she re- 
ceived a letter notifying her 
of the award given on the 
basis of grade-point average 
and written recommendations 
from the faculty. Only 130 
Fullbright scholarships to Ger- 
many were given iast year 

All expenses—tuition, books, 
living costs—will be paid for 
the 10-month school year at 
the University of Mainz in 
West Germany. Miss Lada will 
fly to New York and sail from 
there on the M. S. Berlin 
September 25. She will land 
in Bremen, a town in northern 
West Germany, near Hamburg 


Following the trip, Irene 
plans to return to State for a 
general secondary credential 
to teach Germen to high school 
students 


And West Retires 


In the midst of a well-filled 
room at the El Dorado, wait- 
resses hovering  solicitously, 
Guy West received congratul- 
ations rightly deserved for a 
job well done over a period of 
18 years 

Presentations include the 
SSC Advisory Board, Alumni 
Association and Faculty As- 
sociation. A musical aside was 
amply provided by the Way- 
side Trio, a folk-singing group 

He received gifts which in- 
cluded an almost dainty travel 
clock and a miniature portrait 
of himself. The highlight of 
the evening was the unveiling 
of the Dr. West portrait 

Guy West’s vocal response 
was simple, direct and humor- 
ous. As one professor said, he 
had to “walk a lonely road.” 
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THE PRICE OF EDUCATION 


Seventeen dollars and fifty cents per unit is the price students 
will pay for six weeks of daily instruction this summer, some 80 
per cent paying for instruction and the remainder for maintenance 
and administrative costs, it was announced by the Summer Ses- 


sion Office. 


Dr. Hubert J. McCormick, Dean of the Summer Session, 
stated that the facilities and buildings are made available tw 


the students by the state. 


However, he commented, the costs of 


instruction are not underwritten by the state during the summer 
session as is done during regular sesion. He said the program ts 


Personality speaking, does 
your child, adult or parent 
part dominate’ Eric Berne, 
M.D., in his latest book, Games 
People Play assigns three in- 
teresting aspects ,in varying 
degrees, to the personalities of 
mature people. Dr. Berne will 
be the convocation speaker 
June 29, at 10 am. in the 
Men's Gym. His talk will be 
“Games and Life’, the title 
suggestive of his newest book 
which was recently favorably 
reviewed in Life magazine, 
Headshrinker's Hoyle on 
Games We Play, June 11 

A consultant and lecturer in 
group therapy, Dr. Berne earn- 
ed his B. A. from McGill Uni- 
versity in 1931; received his 
M. D. and C. M. in 1935. He 
has written several books in- 
cluding The Mind in Action, 
The Structure and Dynamics of 
Organization And Groups, and 
Transactional Analysis In Psy- 
chotherapy, a Systamatic Indi- 
vidual and Social Psychology 
Dr. Good, Professor of Psy- 
chology, will be introducing 
the speaker. 


LANGUAGE 
MASTERS 


Three master’s degree prvu- 
grams have been sent to the 
Board of Trustees for approval 
Programs in German, French 
and Spanish if approved will 
give SSC it's first master de- 
gree programs in a fvreign 
language 

In their May mecting in 
Fresno the board had no ques- 
tions about French or Spanish 
programs. It was stated that 
there was not enough demand 
for a master’s program in 
German. However, all three 
will be either approved or dis- 
approved in the July meeting 
of the Board of Truste*s 

Dr. Ronald Dickisr ., Direc- 
tor of Curriculum Planning, 
stated that Masters Dexreex 
in Spanish, French and Ger- 
man will probably be approved 
by the Board of Trustees in 
July. Dickison further stated 
that the “German Program 
was questioned because of lack 
of demand but will probably 
be approved in July.” 


NOTES from ABROAD 


By BUD WASGATT 


terms which have been employed to depict Berlin 


ae “the 


Divided City” 


remains the most 


and Wey still constitute a whole city; street names 

: cross the Huindary, the western controlled subway 
sti runs Guengh. the Soviet Gector (although most of the sta- 
tins there ‘are closed), tye eastern controlled surface railway 


stilll services 


aul of Berlir. f 
not West Berliners} are 


and West Germans (but 
ort control at the bor- 


delayed ; 
der crossings, but ar@ @therwisé f¥ee % Maye! almost anywhere 


in Greater Berlin. 


matics insure the division. 


. Yet ther ie the Wall—ten feet high, six feet 
thick—the tank traps and the 
the thousands of green-uniformed 


beiMings. There are 
"od People Police, whose auto- 


' The physical difference between Bast &nd West is noi the 
difference of night and day. The gray @® trown Victurian~style 
buildings, each ‘showing its war scars, stand on both sides and are 

(Continued on Page 3) 


the same throughout all California State Colleges. 


Since the maximum load a 
student may take during the 
summer session is 6 and 7 
units, the total cost to the stu- 
dent would be from $105 to 
$122 

Over 3,000 Attend 

A maximum enroliment of 
3.500 is anticipated during this 
summer session, according to 
McCormick. He stated that the 
students are receiving the 
same amount of instruction, 
proportionately, as they would 
during a regular session. 

During regular sessions, he 
explained, the maximum load 
is about 17 units for a period 
of 17 weeks. Thus the student 
pays for one unit per week. 
The same applies during the 
summer secession, where the 
student may take up to 7 hours 
for 6 weeks 

Compared to the junior col- 
leges, this is higher in cost. 
But, according to McCormick, 
the junior college's costs are 
underwritten by their districts 
and refunded in part by the 
state on the basis of daily aver- 
age attendance. However, these 
costs for the state colleges are 
lower than at must private or 
state supported universities in 
California. 


Operation Expenses 
McCormick stated planning 
for summer session iS an an- 
nual administration job, fin- 
nanced by summer tuition fees 
Also, the instructors heading 
the classes scheduled for this 
summer session are here on a 
voluntary basis and are paid 

for their time and service 


FRENCH FILM 


The 400 Blows, first film of 
the summer forcign film series, 
7:30 p.m. 
Thursday evening, June 29, in 
Physics III. The French film is 
wave” di- 


will be presented at 


directed by “new 
Francois Truffaut, the 
film is based on the director's 


rector 


childhood experiences. The 
world is a frightening place 
Antoine. His 


mother is a shallow and vain 
woman whose preoccupation 


fur the young 


with her own pleasures Icaves 
little time for her son 

His step-father is a goud- 
natured but ignorant man who 
willingly married Antoine's 
mother when she found here 
self pregnant by anuther man. 
His home is a tenement in 
Pari 

PORTRAIT OF A BOY 

Truffaut has fashioned an 
intimate portrait of a buy, 
universal in coneept, almost 
clinical in analysis, but devoid 
of the usual sociological and 
psycholoxical jargon. 

The final scene in itself tells 
the whole story. Antoine, hav- 
ing escaped from a juvenile 
institution, runs and runs un- 
til he reaches the sea. He turns 
and stares at the audience. 
rhe camera stops, treezing the 
boy's image inio a coursened, 
candi : ntoine 
has Beem 
lox 
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“Sur wIMNOC IH 


By SURRINDER S. ARMAN 


We are the generation of cold war. We are affected physi- 
cally, mentally and emotionally. Yet we are least aware of its 
anxieties. World War II sank the Imperial Europe into back- 
ground, and two super-powers, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., rose on 
the horizon, eclipsing previous centres of political powers. 

World War II awoke the sleeping giant — the Coionial Afro- 
Asian world which had been ruthlessly exploited. The giant once 
was feaful, ununited, unorganized and afraid of European might. 
World War II broke that myth of European supremacy. The 
tide of Afro-Asian nationalism swept away the last remnants of 
colonialism. 

On the Western front, the post-World War If alliance sur- 
vived short. This utopian romantic era between the war allies, 
though short-lived, conceived many ideas that gave rays of silver 
lining to the dark sky. But the unrolling of communism in eastern 
Europe unlashed the hot winds of cold war. The two superpowers, 
once allies, dreadfully plunged into it. 

America was well-prepared and aware of Europe and had a 
very sound foreign policy toward it. The tide of communism was 
checked in Europe and strong western alliance came into being. 
The Marshall plan and Point Four program built a new Europe 
that proved a strong wall against any Soviet move. 

But America was not aware (and still is not) of the im- 
portance of the non-western world. The Soviet Union realized 
this hard fact that the future of the world will be decided by 
the way the new nations of the non-western world would or- 
ganize their political and economic institutions. Keeping this fact 
in mind, Soviet Russia as long engaged in wooing the enormous 
masses of these continents. But America was unconcerned and 
indifferent toward the new developments in this area and es- 
pecially in the Far East. She thought that non-communist (opium 
eater) China was a hopeless prospect and useless enterprise and 
that communist China would be involved in internal insoluable 
problems. But the rise and growth of Communist might in China 
and Korean experience did awake the Western World. 

But America was a late bloomer in the field of public reja- 
tions and especially did not know how to deal with the non- 
western nations. America had no contact with the masses but, 
in a matter of hurry, made some military alliances with very un- 
popular regimes. That antagonized the masses, and the Soviets 
took the opportunity to present this fact that America was trying 
to revive the colonial systems and fill the vacuum left by the 
European nations. The Soviet Union kept laboring this point and 
anv extremist move in this country was well publicized. The phi- 
losophy and statements of such important individuals as presi- 
dential candidate Goldwater are made available. And they make 
any man with little common, clear the attitudes of America to- 
ward the non-western world. Goldwater writes in his book, 
Why Not Victory. “We must proceed, overtiy and convertly, to 
restore western influence. Perhaps the answer is an interim 
American proletariat administered by an association of western 
nations, for there will be no doubt in our minds that the colonial 
system, even in its present state cf development, is better for 
the African people.” 

Such a belligerent doctrine, I would doubt, brings you any 
friends. The Afro-Asian nations will protest their hard-worn 
freedom even if they have to ally with the devil. Peep into your 
backvard, would you let it happen?—No, so they would not either. 

Their declarations of “manifest destiny’ by super patriots 
glowed with romanticism, to alienate your friends abroad. Ever 
lies the sureness of the Soviet Union 


CORDS and DISCORDS 


By GEORGE HORTIN 


What's the matter you dissentious 
rogues? 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion 
Make yourselves scabs? 

Like Othello, student leaders and administrators often think 
that dissenting student groups make scabs of themselves by ex- 
ercising their poor opinion. What they fail to realize is that poor 
opinicn is often proportional to the amount of information avail- 
able on a specific proposal 

Students questioning budget appropriations found themselves 
without the recommendations that went before the Board of 
Finance. When students complained that they were not ade- 
quately prepared to criticize the budget because they did not 
receive, cr cculd not obtain copies in advance, they were told 
that a copy was in file in the library. What B.O.F. members 
failed to mention was that the one motly copy was placed there 
ene day in advance! No wonder students protesting tended to 
make scabs of themselves. When the Board of Finance was asked 
tw please make copies available in the future, they rebutted and 
rationalized their old position by maintaining that the budget they 
supervised was only a recommendation to the Board of Directors. 
They were right, but that same “recommendation” is rarely 
‘changed one icta by the Board of Directors, and even if it were, 
ene can hardly find copies of the “recommendation” prior to its 
submission to the B.O.D. 

The Student Union Committee's handling of that election ma- 
terial wax most unfortunate, and it ultimately stabbed them in 
the back when the proposal failed to pass. Student resistance 
rallied around the pathetically slanted advertisement printed in 
the Hernet at student expense. We were led to believe that vir- 
tually everyone thought the Union was a grand idea. Ironically 
enough, must students probably were in favor of the “idea.” But 
the inclusion of bowling allies before listening booths in the first 
phase of the program was more than some students were willing 
to prostitute their integrity for. While student leaders emphatical- 
lv maintained that the clection was only on the idea, the pro- 
posal, scemed finalized. Many felt the planning that had gone 
into the Union would and could not be reversed. The shoddy 
manner in which the campaign was sprung on students became 
an indication of how the Student Union Committce would handle 
“a passage of the “idéa’ by the student body.” Students were 
also concerned about a lack of variation in the proposal, Wovld 
Za monolithic structure, blocks from what will become the heart 
“of the liberal arts arca of the college, really serve the heeds of 
thexe students? Would a coffee house close to this area better 
facilitate discussion outside the classroom? Questions such as 

\thexe were not adequately answered by the Union Committec: in 

fact. one wonders if they were even considered. 

a groups that sometimes look ridiculous make scabs 
of themselves because poor opinion is allowed to flourish by 
There and leaders that should be responsible, not because 
the students do not ernestly try te understand the situation. 
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EDITORIAL 
NO REPEATS, PLEASE 


It is our opinion that four 
years of college deserve more 
than a quote from Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. We also hope that SSC 
is more than just a comfort 
station. However, commence- 
ment presented us with maw- 
kish poetry by Miss Wilcox 
and referred to our newly at- 
tained alma mater as a com- 
fort station 

This year graduation was 
not the dignified ceremony to 
which seniors had looked for- 
ward, but rather a wind-blown 
filibuster. After the inspira- 
tional baccalaureate by Rabbi 
Irving Hausman, the com- 
mencement address seemed an- 
ticlimatic. 

The most obvious factor de- 
tracting from commencement 
dignity is the size of the grad- 
uating class. The awarding of 
diplomas would be better ac- 
complished if it were done 
symbolically to the outstanding 
student in each division. As is 
now the practice, each stu- 
dent is hearded quickly across 
the stage and given a diploma 
case containing a reading list 
This we take as a personal af- 
front. It is as if we have not 
been stimulated enough to 
know which books to read af- 
ter leaving State 

We of the Hornet, as well as 
everyone else on campus, learn 
through our mistakes. We sin- 
cerely hope that those in 
charge of graduation are aware 
of their mistakes and are able 
to profit by them. Next year’s 
graduates should not have to 
depart in such an undignified 
manner after four years of 
study at Sacramento State. 





RIVER REVUES 


The new River Revues will 
be presented this summer in 
the Boon Dox Hotel in Wal- 
nut Grove, with State students 
in the cast and working as 
directors. 

This new theatrical venture 
is headed by Curt Ennen and 
Richard Harrison, who wrote 
Naomi, a SSC summer stock 
play last season. Cast includes 
Tom Ribordy, musical director; 
Diana Draper, Carol McFar- 
land, Susan Stoddard, Judy 
Simmons, Sally Teaters, Mike 
Bain and Mike Mertz 

The first show, Fore ’n Aft, 
opens Saturday, Show wil! be 
staged each Friday at 9 p.m. 
and Saturday at both 9 and 
ll p.m Tee are $2.50. Re- 
servatio.~ veal O¢ meade through 
the Hol, Walnui Gtere, 


MUSIC CIRCUS 


Camelot, first show of the 
summer Music Circus, opened 
last Thursday. The Lerner and 
Loewe musical will be present- 
ed cach night through June 27 
Curtain js at 8:30 in the Mu- 
sic Circus tent at 15th & H 
Streets. Tickets are still avail- 
able at Civic Theater Box Of- 
fice, Show stars Jacquelyn Mc- 
Keever, Kenneth Nelsen, Lyle 
Talbet and Bruce Yarnell as 


—-banectot. 


» 
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By RICHARD FONTES 

Upon completion of the last final, we (my Chevy pick-up 
and I) headed up U. S. 50, moving east. It was a beautiful day. 
The sun was shining, the birds were singing and the smog was 
lifting. She (my Chevy pick-up), with a full load of Boron in 
her belly, was sailing along like the British contender for the 
Americas Cup. From the treading in her tires to the latch on 
her tail-gate, she knew that summer had begun. 

After about an hour and a half of ecstasy, as only a man and 
his pick-up truck can know, we arrived at the top of Echo Sum! 
mit and stopped to ponder the area before us. It was still there. 
Looking over the side of the road, we could see the remnants of 
partnerships that had ended by improper handling of curves. 
Auto wreckers had pulled up most of the carcasses, but there 
were enough left to remind us that we, too, coul end up as they 
did. What a way to go! 

We passed the “Y" and were stunned by the scenic wonder 
that is Lake Tahoe. To our left was the most beautiful Safeway 
store that we had ever seen in that location. To our right was 
the most quaint, rustic, rural and Tobacco-roadish looking set of 
real estate offices that have ever graced a California highway. 
Ahead of us lie the splendor of neon lights that give brilliance 
to the natural scene. The scene was interrupted only by the~in- 
trusion of an occasional Lodgepole Pine. 

We, with a myriad of others, shuffled along the “Hollywood 
Boulevard of the Sierras” until we crossed the Nevada State Line 
and turned into a parking lot of one of the establishments. I had 
to leave her outside, as this was one of those places that discrimi- 
nated against black pick-up trucks. I don’t think she would have 
liked it anyway. They cut their liquid fuels so thin that she 
would have pinged all to way to Markleeville. 

Talk about the influence of the machine on modern American 
man! It has long been known that machines are saving the ener- 
gies of man so that they may be diverted to useful means. But 
this was the first time that man had been used to conserve the 
energies of the machine. All the machine does is sit there. The 
man feeds it with one hand, and pulls the lever with the other. 
He feeds and pulls, feeds and pulls and occasionally cleans up 
droppings. The worst part of it is that man seems to be getting 
pleasure from serving the machine. The pleasure is most es- 
tatic when the droppings are largest. When the machine is going 
to have a particularly sizeable dropping, it makes loud ringing 
noises. You would not believe the pleasurable reaction that peo- 
ple seem to experience when these noises are made. 

In one corner of the room, some men are selling literature 
behind a counter, a very unusual item. It had a series of num- 
bers on it, and people were able to select the numbers that they 
wanted to see by blocking out those that they did not. After 
blocking out the numbers, they paid the men for defacing the 
literature. The more they defaced it, the more they had to pay. 
It was possible to deface a few numbers so badly, that more 
had to be paid just for a couple numbers than many. 

I thought I would join the crowd and deface some of the 
literature myself. I blacked out 12 of 80 numbers. I took it to 
the man to see what the penalty would be. Apparently he was 
new at the job, because he wasn’t sure how much it should cost 
me. He showed me a list of fines and pointed out that I could 
pay $.50, or $5. Being a good middle-of-the-road-type Ameri- 
can, I chose the $1 fine. He then made an exact copy, for evi- 
dence I guess, and kept the original for himself. 

A few moments later I came back to ask him to make an- 
other copy to send to Aunt Mary. He took my copy, looked at 
it and marked eight spots. Apparently he made a big mistake 
somewhere, because he gave me a dirty look and then reached 
under the counter and gave me $213! I think that it was a payoff 
or a bribe or something and I think that he wanted me to leave. 

So I did. 
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By TYLER BREESE 

“God is dead and the churches are his tomb,” wrote Neitzche 
about the deus ex machina of the nineteenth century. And he 
was right. The nineteenth century rationalistic intrepretations of 
God no longer meet the needs of “man come of age.” The God 
“up there,” “caught up in the deck of a three-decker universe,” 
fails to impress the enlightened young materialist of today. 

Trapped by his pace-time thinking apparatus, the modern 
young sophisticate has taken the metaphysical “up there” to mean 
the physical “out there;” and God has been pushed beyond man, 
beyond existence. 

When God has become the “God of the gaps,” religion( par- 
ticularly Protestant Christianity) is faced with dispair or re- 
evaluation on a broad scale. And critical evaluation is the vital 
concern of the New Christian Theology. 

This approach to the meaning of ultimate concern is formu- 
lating a creative Christian stand in a world without standards. 
Paul Tillach writes in Shaking of the Foundations that God is 
not a projection “out there,” another beyond the skies, of whose 
existence we have to convince ourselves, but the Ground of our 
very being. Only the man who sees that life is shallow (and to 
whom Being is superficial) can call himself an athiest. He who 
knows depth knows God. Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrot in his Letters 
and Papers from Prison that Christianity must not be confined 
to the “God-shaped blank,” man's sense of insufficiency, but 
must expand beyond this hypothesis to meet a world “that can get 
alone very well without religion.” James Pike, the Bishop of | 

Allis —in writes, “I stand in a tradition. . .which really does 
not know MUC,, .1....4 meligion.” 

Uncertainty, fallibility ae’ 
bolic tools of the New Theology. 
certainty offers a challenge to both Marans God of the tra- 
the thinking agnostic, a challenge of fa ection is 

sy i rojection, and that proj 
ditional popular theology is a Pp mics of faith are forcing 
dead in all its forms. The new nd think ” not the “I know,” 
the religious individual te ne who attacks the literalness of 
world. The sophisticated agn rance. He has ‘become 


i igno 
the religious mind is lost in his own } 
the nouliabe thinker lost in his own an oon ee. 
Throughout the remaining four issues of t os yon oe 
uinn will deal with the impact of the New Theo ’ 


r world. 
dgape (Gky-love),-apon-the values of the socules 


ical ipjrospection are the sym 
age religious fnarvidual and 
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Races. 


By BILL PROBST 
I traveled to California’s version of Western Kansas, Stock- 
ton, this weekend to see the fourteenth annual Stockton Road 
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For those of you who didn’t read Monday's sports pages, and 


for those who don't really care, 


the 


feature modified race, a 


terrible bore, was won by Paul Rinehart driving a Genie (built 


of course). 
But the interesting thing about any sports event, which is 


all too 
sible 


Most 


often overlooked, 


important, of cou 


rse, are the actual 


participants, 


powered by a Chevrolet (built in Detroit, 


is the people who make the event pos- 


in 


this case the drivers. They range from such notables as Nick 
Reynolds, of Kingston Trio fame, to the $5,000-a-year working 


stiff. 


so that he can run. his ‘59 Sprite in a couple of races. 


Reynolds is one of those fortunates who can obviously 


who probably goes without lunch every day of the year 


af- 


ford to race and doesn't face bankruptcy if his car breaks down. 
Other fortunates are those drivers who have proven themselves 
good enough, or lucky enough, to drive someone else’s car. These 
are the guys who can drive flat-out and not have to worry about 


But what of the poor sioh whe does have to worry’ 
course of Su.:cays activities I had the octasion to watch one 


During 


grc* person prepare himself and his car for the race in which 


was 
friend. 


entered. His 


Equipment 


pit crew consisted of his wife and a close 
consisted of one medium-sized tool box and 


a pre-1960 pickup, contrasting sharply with the auge vans which 
other competitors have at their disposal. 

This enthusiast spent approximately seven cosien getting his 
car in shape for the upcoming race. During this time he tinkered 
with innards, checked the tire pressures, adjusted the suspension 
settings, adjusted his mirrors and generally made sure that some 
vital piece wouldn't fall off until after the race. 

He spent about an hour getting himself in shape. During 
this time he got into his driving suit (faded-blue Dunlop suits 


are in), 


helmet. 


fifth spot, 


polished his goggles, 


adjusted some minute strap 


on his 


smoked seven cigarettes and went to the restroom. 
As the race opened, he got off to a fine start and was in 


amidst some veeeeeery fast company, the first time 


around. On the second lap, he didn't come by. Over the loud- 
speaker cne heard that car number such-and-such had stopped out 
on the course, and the driver was getting out of the car, obviously 
through for the day 

This individual trudged back to his pits and sat down in the 
shade of his beat-up pickup to spend the rest of the race glower- 
ing at those who were fortunate enough to finish. 


WED. THRU SAT. 
With BOB SCOTT ON BANJO FRI. & 
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1744 Fulton Ave. (Corner of Fulton & Arden Way) 


GOOD FOOD — LOW PRICES 
COOLEST BEVERAGES IN TOWN 


asst 


SAT. 


PRIVATE BANQUET ROOM FREE OF CHARGE 
(We Cater to Sorority and Fraternity Parties) 


FOR PIZZA TO EAT HERE OR TO GO 
PHONE 483-4663 


The STRAW ut 


towards the purchase of 


any GIANT PIZZA of 
Your Choice 


Name 
Address 
City 


OFFER EXPIRES JUNE 28 
TU. © iu WALLA, 


— WILLIE ERICKSON (Piano) IN PERSON 
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Highlight of Sacramento 
summer cultural activities is 
the Music Circus which opened 
with Camelot last Thursday 
Camelot will play each night 
at 8:30 in the Music Circus 
tent at 15th & H Streets 
through June 27. Tickets avail- 
able at Civic Theater Box 
Office. 

A Fella Enjoys a Cigar is the 
comedy playing weekends 
through the surmmer at Jay 
Rob Playhouse. Curtain is 
8:45. Tickets at $2.50. 

The River Revues at the 
Boon Dox Hotel in Walnut 
Grove opened its first show 
Fore 'n Aft. The cast and di- 
rectors for the group included 
many SSC students. Show will 
play Fridays at 9 p.m. and Sat- 
urdays at 9 and 11 p.m. Tick- 
ets are $2.50 

The Sacramento Municipal 
Band began its summer season 
of concerts yesterday. SSC 
music professor Norman Hunt 
will direct the band. The sea- 
son includes nine more free 
concerts, presented each Sun- 
day at 6:30 p.m. in William 
Land Park 

Summer Foreign Film Festi- 
val will present the French 
film The 400 Blows, directed 
by Francois Truffaut, June 29 
Summer films will be shown 
in Physics 111. Free 

The San Francisco Bach to 
Mozart chamber music group 
will appear in concert on cam- 
pus July 1 at 8:15 p.m. in the 
Little Theater. The six piece 
group is famous throughout 
California for its presentation 
of music from the high Baro- 
que of Bach to the classical of 
Mozart, Free 


PLEASE! 


ONLY YOU CAN 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


CLASSIFIED 


HELP WANTED 

Vacancies still exist on the 
editorial staff of the summer 
Hornet. Many positions are 
available in the circulation de- 
partment and on the news 
staff. We also need staff artists 
and photographers. Class can 
be taken for one unit of credit, 
Journalism 97 or 197, or as 
an exercise in dedication. We 
need help! Fine working con- 
ditions 


OPPORTUNITY 


For a future with a well known 
Midwest Manufacturing Firm. We 
tre now offering exclusive distrib- 
vtorships for @ patented product 
No competition. Factory trained 
personnel will assist vou in setting 
up @ tried and proven advertising 
100% 
mark up. Investment guaranteed 
Minimum investment $1,000. Max- 
imum $14,000. All replies cdnfi- 


dential. 


and merchandising program. 


For information write Director of 
Marketing, P. O. Box 34049, St 
Louis, Missouri 63178. 


UNITED MARKETING 
COMPANY 


6826 BARTMER AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 63130 
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The 


Hoernet 
Booskslorr 


HERE S WHERE WE ARE 


HAIRCUTS 


Specializing in Collegiate Styles 
Two Barbers - No Waiting 


SAMMY’S BARBER SHOP 
4904 J Street 


Let's Get Acquatuted! 


J |STREET 


All of us develop big thirsts 
during the hot summer months 
which are upon us. Come in to 
our A & W stand just a short 
distance from the college and 
select a cool, refreshing soft 
drink from our menu. Our 
menu also offers a wide variety 
of good food. You can take it 
to go, or enjoy it on our con- 
venient patio. You'll like our 
prompt, friendly service, too. 


A&W WE ARE HERE 
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day, June 21, 1965 


Notes From Abroad 


(Continued from Page 1) 
conspicuously absent from the vicinities of railway stations and 
former cammunication centers. The charred shells of architec- 
ture, with their sagging roofs and stairless stairwells are gradu- 
ally giving way to new modern structures. In exteriors Ulbricht’s 
city is beginning to compete with Brandt's; Berlin will soon be 
the showcase of two systems. 

The Soviet Zune still stands deep in the shadow of its ad- 
versary, however. Western streets are full of cars and parking 
has become a major problem. In East Berlin, the relatively few 
private cars are driven mostly by people with party connections— 
delivery of a new East German auto requires a wait of up to 14 
years for the ordinary man in the street. West Berlin stores 
are full of the latest wares and markets offer an abundance of 
meats, fruits and vegetables. Not so in the “Zone.” Except for 
the attractive displays in areas like Alexanderplatz and Fried- 
erichstrasse, where tourists tend to congregate, East Berlin shops 
are noticibly empty of all, save the necessities. Recently a net 
sack full of grapefruit, bananas, lemons, oranges and apples, 
which I was bringing to a friend, almost stopped traffic on the 
sidewalk. These iteras, while not impossible to find, disappear 
rapidly from the shelves, even though the price may be four or 
five times the price of similar items in the West. Policemen can 
be seen everywhere in both halves of the city, but apparently 
Ulbricht has not yet heard that jack boots and machine guns do 
not present a very hospitable atmosphere. 


% Yornet Rockslore 
REGULAR HOURS from 
Sumi 21" 7:4 5qm te 3:30 pm 
SPECIAL HOURS 
Suma 210 Zt ony 
600 pm. te 3:00 pn. 


SALE’ 
SAVE TO 40% 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
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GIGANTIC SAVINGS AT THIS ONCE-IN- 
A-LIFETIME EVENT! CLEARING OUT MANY 
LINES AT UNBELIEVABLY LOW PRICES TO 
MAKE ROOM FOR NEW MERCHANDISE BEFORE 
OPENING OUR NEW STORE AT THE “CROSS- 
ROADS” SHOPPING CENTER. All MERCHANDISE 
FROM REGULAR STOCK. COME EARLY FOR BEST 
SELECTION. NO REFUNDS OR EXCHANGES. 















All Wool Slacks at Clearance Prices 


SAVE impeccably tailored wrinkle shedding hard REG. $17.95 
re} finish slacks in a huge assortment of 
25 ° colors in our richley detailed belt loop 543% 
models. Cuffs included. 
Reg. $19.95 Quality Slacks Now $16.88 2 pr. $33 
Reg. $25.00 Quality Slacks Now $18.88 2 pr. $37 


















All Wool and Dacron/Wool Suits 













Our famed custom-crafted natural shoul- * ROO. 909.50 
der 2-ply dacron and worsted wool suits. 54ge 
Perfect for summer and fall. Cuffs included 
Reg. $79.95 Suits Now -..... $54.88 
Reg. $85 - $90 Suits Now . $59.88 


Special Lightweight Sport Coats 


Solid color blezers, subdued or bold REG. $45.00 


plaids in distinctive fabrics trimly tailored $ 

for exceptional fit. 79% 
$34.88 
$24.88 






Reg. $49.50 Sport Coats Now 
Reg. $35.00 Sport Coats Now 


Hundreds of Knit Shirts & Dress Shirts 










SAVE Button down models in batiste weight Reg. te $6.95 
oxford cloth or dacron/cotton in whites $ 
33° O and solid colors, short sleeves. Knit gau- 
chos in assorted co ar styles and fabrics 
Reg. $6.95 Dress Shirts Now ........... $4.88 






CHECK THESE OTHER TREMENDOUS VALUES 


Casual Wash ‘n Wear Slacks, Reg. $7.95 $3.88 & $4.88 
Short Sleeve Sport Shirts, Reg. to $6.95 $3.88 & $4.88 
Our Entire Stock of Sweaters, Reg. to $25 $8.88 & $14.88 
Further Savings on Underwear, Wallets, Jewelry, 
Belts, Ties, Etc. 


rivitt 






Clothes For Men 
4421 Freeport Boulevard Open Mon, & Fri. Eves. ‘til 9 
(At Sutterville Road) 
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PROF and POET 


By EILEEN SCALLY and JOANNE BLENKLE 
A journey in search of an Irish poet who dislikes Protestants, 
Americans, college professors, Harvard and Yale is oncoming for 
Dr. Irving McKee, a Protestant and American professor of Eng- 


lish who once attended Yale. 


The poet is Patrick Kavanagh, a 70-year-old Irishman whose 
works go virtually unrecognized in the United States because of 
the old man't reluctance to favor America or Americans. 


Dr. McKee, who has dis- 
tinguished himself previously 
with studies on Ben-Hur Wal- 
lace and Bernard Shaw, con- 
siders Kavanagh’s “The Great 
Hunger” the best work by a 
poet since Eliot's “Wasteland.” 

Numbering some 20 pages 
“Hunger” reveais the tragedy 





“I'd leave tomorrow. if I 
could.” 








COLD 
MILh 


the LIFT 
that lasts 





of young Irishmen who give 
their lives to thé land, to know 
and use all it has to give, in- 
stead of a lass. Kavanagh, 
never married, was himself 
one of the young men. 

Article Sparks Interest 

Dr. McKee’s interest in Ka- 
vanagh began in April when 
he read a literary criticism of 
a poem by the old man in New 
Yorker magazine. The profes- 
sor consumed evervthing avail- 
able by Kananagh and is hun- 
gry for more. 

On May 10 of this jéar. Mc- 
Kee directed a jetter te Kava- 
nagh’s publisher, expressing 
his desire to read the rest of 
the poet's works and to visit 
him. Dr. McKee has not re- 
ceived a reply from either the 
poet or the publisher, but he 
will embark on the journey 
June 29, regardless. 

The Redemption 

With awareness of the old 
man’s attitude about Ameri- 
cans, Dr. McKee added two 
redeeming features to the let- 
ter for the poet’s consideration. 
One is that the professor's 


















Jazz 


The Don Scaletta Trio con~ 
tinues playing at the Berry 
Patch. The group consisting of, 
Don Scaletta on piano, Ted 
Biondell on bass and Nikki 
Lampkin on drums, has just 
releasted their second album 
for Capitol, All in Good Time. 

The Trio plays each night 
Wednesday through Sunday 
from 9:00, until June 27, when 
they leave for a tour of jazz 
clubs in Sausilito, San Fran- 
cisco, Hollywood and Lake 
Tahoe. 





great grandfather came from 
the same County Monaghan 
Kavanagh has made famous in 
his works. The other lists Dr. 
McKee’'s plans for any inform- 
ation and materials he might 
gather ascvt the poet and his 
work. es 

In addition to making col- 
lege students aware that pro- 
fessors are doing more than 
just giving the same lecture 
year after year, Dr. McKee 
plans to write a history and 
critical analysis on the poet’s 
works for P.M.L.A., a literary 
publication. A paper, to be 
titled “The Literary Career of 
Patrick Kavanagh,” and other 
materials gathered will event- 
ually go to the library for stu- 
dent use. 





































